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chief occupation of the singers in all four east Baltic lands is to sing
lyrics appropriate to domestic occasions. In Finland we have to
take account of an exceptionally rich literature of magical formulas.

As a result of this uneven distribution, critics in different coun-
tries have exalted now one, now another, of the types as the ballad
'par excellence'. Andrew Lang,1 stimulated by the rich super-
natural element of our poetry, was induced to declare that ballads
'were the immemorial inheritance at least of all European peoples',
and that their stock situations and ideas are 'of dateless age and
world-wide diffusion'. Isolated motifs are, indeed, often uni-
versals, but their coherence in the extant ballads is by no means
'dateless'. W. Schmidt, writing in Anglia xlix, considers that our
oldest truly traditional ballads are of the fourteenth century only.
There is clearly a difference between the history of an isolated
motif, which may be traced from Homer and Herodotus through
Greek mythology and German fairy tales, and the history of the
complex utterance which is a ballad. Chodzko drew a similarly
exaggerated inference from the mythology of the Lithuanian
corpus, assigning all such pieces to the pagan era before Vladimir
of Kiev. We know, however, that paganism was rife in the
Lithuanian woods as late as the sixteenth and seventeenth cen-
turies, so that a mention of Perkunas or Laime need not be so
very old.

If attention be paid to the religious ballads there is a tendency
to slip into a theory of clerical origins. The English Judas is our
oldest recorded ballad, going back to the thirteenth century, and
the German Armer Judas has been often cited since the fifteenth
century, being a rendering of a Latin hymn of the century previous.
In other countries there is no similar priority to be claimed for the
religious poems, which have always one unusual feature; viz. the
ease with which they may be compared to a literary text, the Bible,
known to all.

Spanish criticism has insisted on the importance of the epical
ballads. Having shown that the ballads are always younger than
the epics, the great interpreters have gone on to a theory of ballad
origin by fragmentation of epics. The theory clearly will not apply
to countries which have had no traditional epics, though they have
abundant ballads. In Scandinavia we find a prose text inserted
between the epos and the corresponding ballads, viz. the Thidreks-
1 'Ballads5, Encyclopaedia Britannica, nth ed.